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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines multicultural education — its 
history, goals, for whom it is designed, and who is responsible for 
initiating programs. The literature is in general accord with the 
view that the educational system should be responsive to the fact 
that the United States is culturally diverse. This fact is taken as 
the ground for asserting that diversity should be both reflected in 
school curricula and valued by those who work in education, 
especially teachers and administrators. In most of the literature, 
multicultural education is presented as a humanistic as well as a 
relativistic concept. It is a means of celebrating diversity, 
striving for human rights and social justice, and legitimizing the 
alternative life choices and various styles of all people. In 1972 
the Ethnic Heritage Studies Act was passed by Congress, emphasizing 
the heterogeneity of America's population. In the same year the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education adopted a 
statement on multicultural education which upheld the value of 
cultural pluralism as the ultimate goal of multicultural education. 
Multicultural education rests on the fact of cultural diversity and 
the ideology of cultural pluralism. It is necessary to have a policy 
of multicultural education. Programs must be designed for all members 
of society. Placing the burden for implementing multicultural 
education programs on institutions of higher learning will not 
achieve more than moderate success without broad-based civic and 
societal support. (RM) 
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FOREWORD 



Since 1977 The I.N. Thut World Education Center (TWEC) has issued World 
Education Monographs. They are usually based on student or faculty research, 
or are scholarly colloquia presentations. The 1980-81 academic year was the 
centennial of The University of Connecticut and the tenth anniversary of TWEC. 
In recognition of these occasions, our special colloquium series featured the 
inaugural address of our new assistant professor of bilingual education, and 
three presentations by distinguished doctoral graduates of our program. Eleven 
titles are now includes in the TWEC World Education Monograph Series; 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN JEWISH SCHOOL SYSTEM IN ISRAEL. 
Shochana Ben-Tsvi Mayer, 1977. 25 pp. 

EDUCATION IN THAILAND: FROM OLD TO NEW . 
Sirmsree Servatamorn Chaicorn, 1977. 61pp. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE GOVERNANCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN SWITZERLAND. 
Heinz Karl Meier, 1977. 11 pp. 

A CASE STUDY: HOW TWENTY -ONE KOREANS PERCEIVE AMERICA. 
Byungchai Cora Hahn , 1978. 

AFRICAN EDUCATION: NEW STRATEGIES IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. 
David E.M. Panyako , 1979. 17 pp. 

THE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF IRANIAN EDUCATION: AN HISTORICAL SURVEY 
RELATED TO THE CURRENT POLITICAL CRISIS. 
David Clark Woolman, 1979. 29 pp. 

MULTICULTURAL AND GLOBAL EDUCATION: RELATIONSHIPS AND POSSIBILITIES. 
Mildred M. Haipt, 1980. 18 pp. 

A COMPARISON OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION IN THREE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Liliana F. Minaya-Portella , 1980. 20 pp. 

CHINESE EDUCATION: OLD AND NEW, RADICAL AND REFORMED. 
Kuan Yu Chen, 1980. 24 pp. 

MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION: A NEED FOR PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
Richard N. Pratte, 1980. 16 pp. 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE AND THE SALADBOWL CONCEPT. 
Rosalie M. Colman, 1981. 11 pp. 

Copies of these publications may be obtained by sending a check for $1.50 
each made out to The I.N. Thut World Education Center. Please add $1.00 for 
orders of less than three items or $2.00 for more than three items ^rJ, 
must be pre-paid or on official purchase order forms. We cannot offer Ji u.. 
to book sellers or purchasing agents. 

Send to: THE I.N. THUT WORLD EDUCATION CENTER 

Box U-32 

The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Ct. 06268 U.S.A. 
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MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION: A NEED FOR PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Richard N. Prattc 

Introduction 

The phrase ''multicultural education" is a trendy one today. Although 
» the literature of this phenomenon is quite extensive, most of it is not overly 

impressive in quality. Moreover, the progress made in implementing multi- 
cultural education seems tentative at best and misguided at worst. Present 
continuities with some past attempts are clear. But some new faces and dis- 
continuities are similarly apparent - along with some complexities and com- 
plications which make today's multicultural education scene one that might 
receive mixed reviews or notices. 

In the pages to follow, I shall examine the state of multicultural 
education and ask you to reflect upon your own thinking and experience regard- 
ing it. But first, I take it as axiomatic that no discussion of multicultur- 
alism and multicultural education is possible, at least on a philosophical 
level, unless one seeks to unmask the wretched experience, for many of our 
past generations and our newer arrivals, of social and economic inequality 
rendered more damaging b> racial prejudice and discrimination. But this view 
of philosophy is tempered by Karl Marx's observation that philosophy can never 
change the world. In short, a philosopher is confronted with a dilemma: on 
the one hand, s/he should expose unjust social practices; on the other hand, 
% a/he knows that such an unmasking, even if well done and true, will probably 

not make a difference in society in the short and long run. 

Hence, I hope that what I have to say on the topic of multicultural 
education will to some small extent speak to those urgent and difficult quest- 
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ions about the educational needs of minority groups and about discrimination 
and prejudice in society at large, but without the assumption that I will 
offer solutions that will guide the policies of social institutions. My 
purpose is not to offer solutions, but rather to yield a general framework 
and in fact provide logical support for the sort of policies and practices 
with what many concerned with and for multicultural education would want. 
Setting the Stage 

In a most general sense, I will deal with the basis conceptual issues 
surrounding multicultural education. My findings will be based on an examin- 
ation of a rather prescriptive body of literature from the decade of the 1970*8, 
primarily designed to offer a normative relationship between cultural diversity 
(sometimes mistakenly called "cultural pluralism*') and multicultural education.^ 
There is, undoubtedly, a large omission of materials that could be reviewed for 
this subject. Hence, to try to rectify the situation, four basic questions will 
be raised and dealt with. The questions are: (1) What is the background of 
multicultural education? (2) Why have a policy of multicultural education? 
(3) For whom is multicultural education designed? and (4) Who is responsible for 
initiating multicultural education programs? 
Background 

The evidence provided by the prescriptive literature suggests that a favor- 
able attitude towards multicultural education usually entails a rejection of 
cultural elitism and an explicit or implicit acceptance of some notion of relat- 
ivism. Regarding the former point, it may be time to pity America's white 
Protestant majority, although they still hold the high ground in America. Until 
recently the impending eclipse of the white Protestant leadership simply meant 
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That a somewhat more heterogeneous group of leaders would pursue the same 
ends with much the same faith in Anglo-American rationality, diplomacy and 
parliamentary style . 

But all this has changed. We no longer talk about, agree upon, or pursue 
consensual goals. Rather, we show an Increased reliance on diverse forms and 
values. Not only have many Interest groups become Involved in the political 
control of mainstream education, more Importantly, numerous potentially 
significant alternatives to the mainstream systems of public school have 
arisen. Among them are alternative schools within public schools, the private 
community and free school movements, proposals for vouchers, ethnic studies 
programs, multicultural programs, and bilingual programs. 

While it is common to attribute the rise of these phenomena to efforts to 
solve various problems in the larger society - delinquency, illiteracy, teen- 
aged pregnancies, truancy and urban crime - and in the more specific school 
setting - undertrained , incompetent, or apathetic teachers, bureaucratic over- 
size, Inadequate financing, poor communications, Irrelevant curricula, and too 
many or too few children - there is a larger issue, and it is often overlooked. 

First of all, the primary function of schooling is socialization, whether 
the school is viewed from the perspective of the society, the community, the 
parents, or the child. The primary question underlying the present malaise in 
education is socialization toward what ? The history of assimilation or Ameri- 
canization in the United States suggests two overarching reasons why so many 
immigrants learned so fast, asked so few questions, and saw their children rise 
so rapidly in the social orderduring the first decadea of this century. We have 
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• • • students should be brought to value cultural differences and to accept 

4 

the others right to be different and British at the same time." The spirit, 
at any rate, of all these extracts is clear enough. It amounts to the view that, 
in some sense , differences among cultures are to be celebrated rather than 
denied, distorted or used as a justification for invidious cultural comparisons. 

Now while there are many Issues to be raised, the Immediate task is to 
see that even a cursory reading of the prescriptive literature on multicultural 
education shows a strong attachment to a generally relatlvistic attitude. 
Although the literature is pretty much at the "show and tell" stage - most of 
the readings attempt to explain multicultural education and then offer examples 
of programs of implementation or development. Although the various authors 
apparently have not read one another's works or have little contact with one 
another, there is agreement that better intercultural understanding is a highly 
valued commodity . 

For example, it is commonly agreed that since aesthetic, moral and relig- 
ious beliefs are relative to cultures, and not understandable except in terms 
of the concepts employed within particular cultures, one should, in a multicult- 
ural curriculum, exercise sensitivity when teaching about them. Either teachers 
should refrain from transmitting them in a positive way or, perhaps, leave them 
to be dealt with in supplementary fashion. They might, for example, be taught 

# 

in separate, elective schooling manned by teachers who are themselves rooted in 
* the particular cultures. 

So, to summarise thus far. The prescriptive literature is in general 
accord with the view that the educational system should be responsive to the 
fact that the United States is culturally diverse. This fact is taken as t'ie 
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ground or warrant for asserting that diversity should both (1) be reflected 
in school curricula, and (2) be valued by those who work in education - especially 
teachers and administrators. This general position is useful to some degree, 
but it falls to address the major basic Issues of, say, the dependence of multi- 
cultural education on the premise of cultural relativism. This is a deplorable 
confusion that mistakes cultural relativism for ethical relativism - treating 
a description as if it were an evaluation. It is a language usage that confuses 
cultural diversity (which we have) with cultural pluralism (which has not been 
achieved). It thus leaves as many new questions to be answered as were raised 
initially. 

It is true that historical perspective indicates that there has been and 
probably always will be a multiplicity of American cultures. The core of the 
concept of multicultural education embraces the ideas of recognizing and prizing 
diversity, developing greater understanding regarding other cultural patterns, 
respecting individuals of all cultures, and developing positive and productive 
interaction among peoples and among the experiences of diverse cultural groups. 
Thus, in most of the literature, multicultural education is presented as a 
humanistic as well as a relativistic concept. It is a means of celebrating 
diversity, striving for human rights and social justice, and legitimizing the 
alternative life choices and various styles of all people. 

Horeover, in 1972 the Ethnic Heritage Studies Act was passed by Congress 
emphasizing the heterogeneity of America's population. It stressed that cultures 
can be different from one another, without being regarded as superior or 
inferior. In the same year the Board of Directors of the American Association 
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of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) adopted a statement on multicultural 
education entitled M No One Model American/ 1 The statement rejected assimilation 
and separatism as ultimate goals of multicultural education and upheld the value 
of cultural pluralism. It read, in part, as follows: 

Multicultural education affirms that schools should be 
oriented toward the cultural enrichment of all children and 
youth through programs rooted in the preservation and extention 
of cultural alternatives. Multicultural education recognises cultural 
diversity as a fact of life in American society, and it affirms 
that this cultural diversity is a valuable resource that should 
be preserved and extended. It affirms that major educational 
institutions should strive to preserve and enhance cultural 
pluralism. ^ 

It is clear, then, that multicultural education rests on the fact of 
cultural diversity and the ideology of cultural pluralism. It is focused on the 
objectives or goals of cross-cultural acceptance and understanding. That is 
to say, it is misleading in the extreme, in my judgment, to refer to cultural 
diversity as Ideology; this simply is not the case. Moreover, it is equally 
misleading to believe that we have always aspired to the Ideology of cultural 
pluralism. Ve have not marched steadily toward it; we merely stumbled into 
it. Ve got cultural diversity - ethnic, racial and religious groupslng - due 
to historical factors: immigration and multiplication. The building of a new 
nation in the New World la an old story now. It began with an extraordinarily 
heterogeneous population and this phenomenon never has been arrested, despite 
changes in immigration laws. The fact is that old groupings remain viable and 
new ones continue to form in America. Hence, the old groups multiplied and 
were added to by new arrivals until there was nothing anyone could do to 
absorb them. 

Thus, through no great design or plan, we settled on giving the diverse 
cultural groupa permission to exist. We now call the ideal state of culturally 
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diverse groups living together in the same society "cultural pluralism." To 
a considerable degree, then, ve found, to our vast delight, that by default in 
some instances, and by positively proclaiming the virtue of cultural diversity 
in others, ve could congratulate ourselves on having achieved a democratic 
public Ideology of cultural diversity: cultural pluralism. 
Why have a Policy of Multicultural Education ? 

Stated most generally, the chief problem is: Should the curriculum of the 
schools be changed to reflect the diverse nature of society? In answer ve 
might say that several positions have been given as bavlc, such as (1) ethnic 
fallacies and stereotypes should be corrected, (2) prejudice and unfair 
discrimination are best dealt with in a school whose curriculum is multicultural; 
and (3) students who live in a diverse society must learn the attitudes, know- 
ledges, skills and values of other cultures. This learning will give our youth 
ti e possibility of introspection and self-awareness so necessary for successful 
Intercultural and global living in our interdependent world. 

From the facts that we live in a culturally diverse society and that our 
pupils represent a diversity of cultures » must we go beyond this to the view 
that the school should seek to promote cultural diversity as a goal? What I 
am talking about here goes far beyond the crudely relatlvlstlc concentration 
in the schools on, say, different cultural diets for different cultural groups 
or varied curricula for people of different cultural backgrounds. In short, 
if this question is raised, then it becomes apparent that almost everything 
remains to be done in the task of building a full rationale for the acceptance 
of multlcultlral education, and of translating that rationale into direct 
policies and currlcular components. 

For example, how far might school curricula go toward promoting cultural 
diversity without creating cultural divisions? No less important than this 
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issue of potential divisiveness it the question of whet tort of society it 
is that an acceptable program of multicultural education might be aiming to 
produce. These issue, I take it, have philosophical dimensions, and thus it 
is perhaps true that philosophy can help in some small way. 

In the literature it is generally taken for granted that (1) the United 
States is a culturally diverse society, and (2) education, especially public 
schooling, ought to reflect that fact. Rarely is the first assumption defended, 
and this point is never at issue, but the second is staunchly upheld. Moreover, 
the reform of the curriculum is required by the second assumption. In practice, 
most of the proposals for reform along the lines of multicultural education 
often concentrate upon the inclusion in the curriculum of selected content that 
is derived from the cultural histories or traditions of ethnic groups, now 
become vocal minorities, who presently form an important and bigger part of 
the schools 1 clientele. 

Stated u>st generally, the chief practical problem la: How should the 
curricula of schools be changed to reflect the diverse nature of society? To 
take up the qyestion of substantive content first, one vital question is: 
Which of any group's beliefs, practices and/or values ought to be included? To 
answer this question we have to consider whether we should be completely 
tolerant or relativistic . Or, if not, what ought our principles of selection 
be, and why? 

But there is also another level to consider: What purpose is the 
curriculum to fulfill? For example, do we want their schooling to confirm 
children in particular ways of life or to be complete outsiders to all groups? 
Is it some happy combination of the two for vhich we aim, if this is at all 
possible? 
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You will note that much of how we answer the foregoing questions is moral, 
and a good deal of the literature dealing with multicultural education is 
prescrlptlvely moral. Some of the moralizing springs from a genuinely compass- 
ionate and essentially moral source, for it involves the recognition by school 
persons of good will of the great extent to which children's recognition of 
themselves as persons of worth is rooted in cultural definitions of personal 
and group worth. Also, to deny to parents the right to pass on the beliefs 
and values that they hold most dear to their children through the medium of 
formal education, with the authority of the wider society behind it, is either 
to alienate the children from their homes and families or alienate them 
from whatever benefits that schooling has to offer. 

It is perhaps a simplification to put the foregoing problem in terms of 
either /or, but it is not an overstatement, no less a crudity, to assert the 
probable rejection of schooling by a child If the schooling denegates one's own 
group's traditions and beliefs. We are all familiar these days with the moral 
view that it is the right of the student to have security from the wanton 
destruction of cherished group beliefs and values. Vhat we must avoid, however, 
is "cultural protectionism" by confusing an understanding of how a belief arose 
or happened to pervade a culture with an assessment of the value of its content f 
a Judgment of its correctness. It is easy to allow this confusion about another's 
beliefs to deny anybody the making of judgments. In short, beliefs must be 
treated as beliefs, not like quaint ethnic gems - the sacred relics of previous 
generations. We must explore them from the perspective of engagement in education. 
They should not only be described but also interpreted critically in the pursuit 
of responsibility and truth. 
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In effect, whatever the stated reasons for having a policy of multicultural 
education, the grim social realities of today stack the cards heavily against not 
having such programs. I really do not see any alternative -o a policy of multi- 
cultural education, nor do I wish to suggest one. 

For Whom Is Multicultural Education Designed ? 

There seem to be two answers to the question of who are the Intended 
constituency of multicultural education programs. The first, perhaps ideal, Is 
that multicultural education Is for everybody. It Is claimed that the perpet- 
uation of a culturally diverse society Is a desired goal, while at the same time 
the contributions of people from ethnic groups, classes and cultures which are 
often different and at odds with the majority are valued. Many contextual factors 
In society can Impede the attainment of this long term goal, but multicultural 
education Is certainly one effective and moral Instrument for approaching It. 
Research Is cited which suggests that students coming out of multicultural educa- 
tion programs are less likely to denlgate others 1 values and positions. Hence, 
a broad acceptance and Implementation of multicultural education for all would 
go a long way toward helping our society attain Its ultimate goal of being truly 
multicultural • 

The second answer, however, Issues from those who view multicultural edu- 
cation as an Inferior or second class educaLlon. Such an extreme characterization 
Is perhaps not the dominant view. It reflects the assumption that the host or 
dominant group "grudgingly 11 recognizes Its cultural minorities and agrees that 
their beliefs and valued traditions should form some part of the content of 
education under duress. This recognition is tempered by the insistence that 
although subject matter will be taught in a modified way to Include traditions 
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from various cultural groups, school subjects will still be taught as distinct 
disciplines. Hence, the tolerance element Implicit In multicultural education 
Is, where this approach is used, coupled with selectivity regarding what items 
from minority cultures will be inserted into the conventional framework. Hence, 
although the very fact that the curriculum has been modified seems to implement 
% broadening the tolerance of divergent views and fostering intercul tural values, 

these programs rarely go so far as to explicitly support, or actually extol, the 
desirability of a multicultural society. (As a real example of this we may 
think of a minority fiercely protecting its identity against a wider society 
which is perceives as degenerate and immoral, and of a tolerant majority permit- 
ting the minority to provide a special and Intellectually limiting education 
designed to arm its children against seduction from its traditional ways and 
beliefs.) 

The models of favored multicultural education programs seem to be aimed at 
any population willing to accept the view that it has no critical autonomy or 
way of life assumed to be the pinnacle of civilization. Hence, cross-cultural 
sympathy and tolerance may be fostered, but at least some principles of thought 
and a few basic values are held to be better. In practical terms, this means 
that we have not yet embraced a dynamic context for multicultural education 
wherein students' beliefs (as representing, say, ethnic groups) are exchanged, 
argued about, defended, assessed, converted, retained, Ignored, and so on. There 
is, too obviously, a sort of "cultural protectionism, " meaning that too often 
group beliefs are treated with a patronizing acceptance or a refusal to take 
the belief seriously. This f Allure to encourage vigorous "engagement" is the 
greatest threat to multicultural education programs. It Issues from a staunch 
unwillingness on the part of many Americans to go down the road to a commitment 
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to a truly multicultural society. In short, no amount of "band aid n multi- 
cultural information stuck onto the conventional disciplines and subject areas 
will be a "cure" for the symptoms of a society that refuses to take seriously 
its cultural diversity. 

Who Lb Responsible for Initiating Multicultural Education Programs ? 

We may ask who is responsible for multicultural education programs during 
the initial stages of development? In general, the majority of authors concur that 
it is the responsibility of classroom teachers to initiate and develop such 
programs regardless of problems created in the environment where they teach. 
This , to me, seems highly improbable and lacks the direction and support of 
organizational structures needed for success. But Carl Grant in his work, 
Multicultural Education , suggests that the dominant attitude of most American 
teachers is their willingness to initiate multicultural education programs. He 
asserts that most teachers will find little difficulty understanding cultural 
diversity and should be able to implement various multicultural programs with 
little or no resistance from the administration or fellow staff members. 
(I found this to be an extremely optimistic view, and I believe that I would 
take exception to the premise that school administrators would not interfere in 
general curricular changes offered by the faculty, unless the initiation of 
these programs had been either generated or approved by district superintendents 
and local school boards.) 

A quite different approach, and an exception to the view of the teacher as 
the primary change agent, is found in the Canadian literature regarding their 
approach to implementing multicultural education programs. The recommendations 
made by the Ministry of Education at the twenty-f out th annual conference of 
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Ontario's Association for Curriculum Development in 1975 had two emphases. 
First, they stressed that all children should be given an opportunity to 
develop and retain a personal identity by becoming acquainted with the historical 
roots of the community and culture of their origin, and thereby developing a 
sense of continuity with the past. Second, all children should also begin to 
appreciate and understand the points of view of ethnic and cultural groups other 
than their own.^ 

Canada has taken the position that it is the responsibility of the 
Government, especially the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Culture and 
Recreation, to initiate a series of programs and activities to increase multi- 
cultural understanding. Therefore, the Canadian government makes grants to 
develop learning materials, fund staff meetings, and provide activity days, 
conferences and workshops on multicultural education. The Canadian policy 
stresses the importance of disseminating programs that deal with issues that 
are often referred to as assimilation, integration, marginality and separation. 
It does not, however, address a number of subtle issues, such as the economic, 
political and social factors prohibiting, or at least impeding change, in 
Canadian society. 

The message is clear and it is of major import when aligned next to the 
NCATE Standards . Of the six categories in the NCATE Standards , the one concerning 
curriculum most directly addresses the issue of multicultural teacher education. 
The Standard specifically addressing multicultural education (in this case in 
undergraduate education) and its accompanying preamble provide a definition of 
and state the purposes for multicultural education in teacher education programs. 

Multicultural education is preparation for the social, 
political, and economic realities that individuals experience 
in culturally diverse and complex human encounters. These real- 
ities have both national and international dimensions. This 
preparation provides a process by which an individual developes 
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competencies for perceiving, believing, evaluating, and 
behaving in different cultural settings. Thus, multicultural 
education is viewed as an intervention and an on-going assessment 
process to help institutions and individuals become more 
responsive to the human condition, individual cultural 
integrity, and cultural pluralism in society. 7 

This Standard and its accompanying preamble clearly dictate that multi- 
cultural education must be emphasized in both teacher education programs and also 
in the general education components. It must involve a variety of affective 
and cognitive learning experiences. It must also receive major attention in all 
elements of the total program, from the conventional classroom courses to the 
clinical and student teaching experiences. Moreover, in the component of the 
Standards relating to faculty, NCATE makes continuing reference to the importance 
of promoting multicultural teacher education. Teachers, the NCATE writers 
emphasize, must be prepared to work in a multicultural society, and the preparation, 
expertise and experiences of the faculty ought to reflect relevance to multicult- 
ural factors. In this context, the NCATE writers point out, " The institution's 
commitment to multicultural education is reflected in its policies for recruiting 
teacher education faculty." (This criterion, by the way, is to be applied to 
both full-time and parf-time faculty.) Additionally, the institution should 
have a plan for faculty in-service development that, "includes appropriate 
opportunities for developing and implementing innovations in multicultural 
education . . . 11 

This list could be extended, but what is important is that the message is 
clear: we in teacher education have been assigned a responsibility. What this 
portends, however, is not at all clear. I offer, for example, one approach 
being taken at Ohio University (Athens, Ohio) in response to a forthcoming NCATE 
accreditation visit. Recently, a document was given to the faculty concerning 
needed information about the variety and scope of programs in the College of 
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Education. Under the category "Multicultural Education/' the following 
statement appeared: 

Standard - The institution gives evidence of planning to 
provide for multicultural education in its advanced curricula - 
in the content for the specialty, the humanistic and behavioral 
studies, the theory relevant to the specialty, with direct and 
simulating experiences in professional practice, as defined in 
Standard G-2.2. 8 

* 

Instructions were given to the faculty asking for information concerning 
courses presently taught that dealt with various multicultural topics . Courses, 
it was said, need not be titled in a multicultural sense, but should deal in 
a "significant manner" with multicultural aspects of the American society and/ 
or other cultures. What was lacking, however, in any of the requests for 
information sent out by the College authorities, was a working definition of 
multicultural education programs . They provided no exposition of their goals 
and processes, as well as their content. It would be my best professional 
guess that Ohio University would not differ greatly from other public instit- 
utions throughout the country in their lack of articulating conceptual grounds 
and empirical parameters concerning multicultural education program*. Moreover, 
the Ohio University experience is probably similar to that of people in many 
other institutions who are preparing for NCATE accreditation visits and witness- 
ing efforts tc introduce curricular changes in the multicultural education area. 

Conclusion 

Although many questions are certainly left unanswered in a paper of this 
length, a number of concepts and issues were approached on the basis of identify- 
ing the principal objectives of multicultural education programs. What has 
been Initiated was also viewed with a pragmatic eye toward the implementation of 
programs for all members of society. Multicultural education programs designed 
only for limited audiences are doomed to failure. Placing the burden for 
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implementing multicultural education programs on institutions of higher 

learning will not achieve more than moderate success without broad-based 

civic and societal support. I conclude this examination of taking cultural 

diversity into account in schooling, by indicating that any new curriculum 

presupposes a public interest. General support for multicultural education is 

likely to be forthcoming when "insofar as public interest policy (it) will 

benefit a parent not as a parent but as a member of the public, along with 

9 

everyone else, and all citizens benefit under the same description. 11 

Finally, and you may regard this as either an interesting challenge or 
a "copout", there are certainly economic, legal and political reasons for 
having multicultural education. But. if you will carefully look behind each of 
these pragmatic grounds, I think that you csn also recognize good, solid moral 
and professional grounds for supporting multicultural education. 
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NOTES 



Literally "cultural diversity" is used in a purely descriptive way 
to characterise the coexistence of age, ethnic, political, racial, 
religious and social groups living together in a way that allows the 
society to function and maintain itself. In short, the term is 
descriptive of a situation in which any number of subgroups in the 
total society retain their identity while functioning with each other. 
It is clear that a society may be culturally diverse without being 
culturally pluralistic. Consider, for example, the case of state Y 
wherein although there coexist, say, racial groups, only members of 
the dominant minority enjoy equal legal and political privileges. 
The other group, the majority, is disenfranchised and does not enjoy 
even the minimum quality of education, housing, and economic opport- 
unity. Hence, even though there is cultural diversity, we have here 
a caste society instead of one th a t is culturally pluralistic. 

J. White and D. Houlton, "Biculturalism in the Primary School," 
Forum , 20, Autumn, 1977. 

3 * Richard N. Pratte, "Cultural Diversity and Education," in K. Strike and 
K. Egan, (eds.) Ethic s and Educational Policy . London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1978, p. 162. 



4. 
5. 



8. 



9 
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R. Giles, Ethics and Educational Policy , pp. 163-4. 

As found in William A. Hunter, Multicultural Education through Competency - 
Based Teacher Education . Washington, D.C. : American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, 1974, pp. 21-3. 

Sheilah V.C. Dubois, (ed.) Conference on Multiculturalism in Education , 
Ottawa, Canada: Mutual Press, 1977, p. 5. 

National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, Standards for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education . Washington, D.C: NCATE, 1977, p. 4. 

Ibid. 



9 ' Richard N. Pratte, Pluralism in Education : Conflict , Clarity , and 
Commitment. Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas, 1979, p. 81. 
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